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“ Rational Bee-Keeping.” 


On account of the crowded state of | 
our columns during the past month, 
we have not been able to find room to 
notice or review the new book of the 
great German bee-master—the Rev. | 
Dr. Dzierzon. We will now very) 
briefly do so. 

The work contains 350 pages, and is 
handsomely printed on good paper, 
with nice, clear type, and will be read 
with a great deal of pleasure. The 
author, in his preface, remarks as fol- 
lows: “ The theoretical part has been | 
treated but very briefly, and with | 
special regard to practical bee-culture 
—the author’s aim being to show how | 
to keep bees rationally and profitably, 
and at the same time to enable bee- 
keepers to satisfy themselves and 
others as to the reason for the different 
operations in their apiaries ; for heonly 
is entitled to be called a rational bee-keeper 
who clearly comprehends why a thing 
is done in a certain way, and not in 
any other, and whois able and gives 
the reason for everything he does.” 

Concerning foul brood, the Doctor 
remarks as follows: ‘* Itis well known 
that, recently, salicylic acid has been 
recommended as a remedy for foul 
brood, the most dangerous of all the 
diseases of bees, and the method of 
treatment has been made known by 
Mr. Hilbert. Formerly, he advised 
spraying with diluted tincture of 
salicylic acid, but more recently he 
advises fumigating with refined pow- 
dered salycilic acid, strewed on a 
metal plate and heated over a flame. 


than the repeated spraying of the 


separate combs, and isapplicable even 
to hives with immovable combs; the 
author tLought it ought not to be left 
unmentioned.” 

The Doctor devotes 8 or 10 pages to 
a description of this dreadful disease, 
its symptoms and cure. 


This great bee master strongly ad- 


vises providing bees with pasturage 
by planting for honey, and speaks of 
the many uses to which honey can be 
devoted—making pure wines, metheg- 
lin, honey cakes and pure sweetmeats 
—instead of depending on adulterated 
and poisonous wines and sweets; and 
he adds most confidently: ‘ There is 
no need, therefore, to be anxious 


| about what is to be done with honey, 


even if the pursuit of bee-culture be- 
comes more general and good bee 
seasons setin. Ata moderate price, 
there will, even then, be no want of a 
market.”’ 

The book is the master-piece of a 
master mind, and should be in the 
library of every bee-keeper. The 
world has produced but few such in- 
tellects as that with which the Doctor 
is endowed. He is now the greatest 
living authority on bee-culture. To 
him, and the late Baron of Berlepsch, 
we are indebted for much that is now 
known in the realm‘of scientific and 
progressive apiculture. 


We made his personal acquaintance 


in Germany in 1879, and though there 
were, at that Congress, the master 
spirits from nearly all the world, he 
was infinitely above all; and, to him, 
they all appeared to look for inspira- 
tion. He was,and still is, the great 
living Father of Bee-Culture. 


_———_—e + 


é The Courant, Berlin, Wis., re- 
** Every bee-man 
should take a wide-awake bee-periodi- 
BEE JOUR- 


marks as follows: 


eal, and the AMERICAN 
NAL of Chicago, is essentially that.” 
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from items of business. 





' 


| Articles for publication must be 
Since this treatment is much simpler | written on a separate piece of paper 


New Catalogues and Price Lists. 


We have received the following new 
Catalogues and Price Lists of Bees, 
Queens or Apiarian Supplies: 

B. F, Carroll, Dresden, Texas. 

5S. D. McLean, Columbia, Tenn. 

Geo. W. Baker, Lewisville, Ind. 

T.S. Hall, Kerby’s Creek, Ala. 

W.S. Pouder, Groesbeck, O. 


SEED CATALOGUES. 


J. W. Manning, Reading, Mass.— 
| Fruit Trees and Shrubs. 

J. H. Walker, Worcester, Mass.— 
Jersey Cattle. 


-_<~_— + < 


> Several bee-keepers of Eastern 
|New York have written to us express- 
ing their disgust at the resolution of 
the Albany Convention on the BrE 
JOURNAL. Among them, several of 
those present, including officers of the 
convention, who say that the matter 
was persistently forced on them, by 
the chairman, who, because some op- 
|posed the matter, left the chair in 
‘high dudgeon, and then was more 
\highly incensed against the BEE 
| JOURNAL than ever. The conven- 
\tion could hardly have acted more 
|unwisely, or done itself more dis- 
| credit, than to have been so foolish as 
to pass its insane resolutions. 

mins mia 

@@ The Lanark, Ill., Gazette pays 
| this compliment to a well-known bee- 
“Mr. F. A. Snell, of Mil- 
ledgeville, Lll., has the reputation of 
| being one of the best bee-men in this 
| section of the State.” 


| 


| keeper : 


| = Mrs. Lizzie Cotton’s circular is 
| again sent us,showing that she is still 
| looking for investors in her bank, this 
time it is sent by Mr. Will, of Bloom- 
ington, Ill., who writes on the mar- 
gin: ‘* What do you think of this?” 
It is the old story; those who do not 
wish to lose their money, should heed 
the many warningsalready published, 
from those who can get no returns (or 
some ‘‘ worthless” hive) for their 
wealth sent to her. 


| 
| 
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For the American Bee Journal. 


What Shall I Feed My Bees? 


ARTHUR TODD. 

This question, as spring opens, will 
interest many bee-keepers. Some will 
simply seek to feed to keep alive those 
colonies that have not stored enough 
tolast until plenty reigns. Others will 
feed to stimulate the mother bee to 
active egg-laying, and so, early in the 
season, have strong colonies. It is to 
the latter that these remarks are more 
particularly addressed. I purpose tak- 
ing it for granted that those I address 
concede the principle of supplying 
their bees a spring feed of some sort, 
with a view to practising this cardinal 
virtue in bee-keeping, viz.: ‘* Keep 
your colonies strong.’’ I purpose to 
[re out certain substances that may 

e employed, and the manner of so 
employing them, that remarkable re- 
sults may be obtained by those who 
chose to give the matter of intensive 
feeding their careful attention, this 
spring. 

This spring feeding is a sort of mild 
deception, played upon the mother 
bee, for feeding being once regularly 
entered upon, the bees get daily more 
active, and, literally, force food on the 
mother bee, making her believe that 
the time to be ‘“‘ up and doing” has 
arrived; a little earlier than usual, 
she may think, but still it has come. 
So, as long as the workers keep on as- 
suring her that spring has arrived, she 





deposits the eggs which are to be the. 


groundwork of the success of her 
colony. 

Now comes in the question, ** what 
shall I feed that shall induce those 
worker bees to overfeed the mother 
bee, and force from her a supply of 
eggs, equal, if not. greater than it 
would be at the most favorable natural 
period of the year. 
we see carried into the hives, first, 


that substance called pollen, obtained | 


from flowers. It is now known that 


bees eat pollen, and, moreover, feed it | 


to the young, growing bees, hence its 
old name of ‘*‘ bee-bread.” That pol- 
len is eaten, the microscope proves, in 
the hands of a Scotch authority, who 
writes: ‘*‘ When I examined the ex- 
crements of bees,even when no brood 
was being raised, I found them largely 
consisting of the indigestible husks of 
the pollen grains.” 

Now, food is of various kinds, but 
all the constituents of food must be 
capable of assimilation by the animal 
eating thereof, and each constituent 


must go to repair a definite waste in | 


the animal organism. In animal or- 
ganisms we have three distinct classes 
of substances, viz.: mineral, non-ni- 


trogenous, and nitrogenous. All foods | 
Mineral | 


may be classified as follows : 
—curbonaceous or respiratory (gene- 
rally called heat givers) ; nitrogenous 
or nutritious (generally called flesh- 
formers). 


As spring opens, | 


All foods are principally composed | 


|of the chemical elements known as 


>| carbon, oxygen, hydrogen and nitro- | 


| gen, combinedin varying proportions. | 
Under the head of mineral we class | 
water, salts and ashes. A large pro- 
portion of all animals is water, and of 
this element of food a supply is re- 
quired to replace loss by evaporation, 
|}and for thechanges food undergoes in 
the body, while being dissolved, and 
made assimilable. What we know as 
salt, and the salts of various minerals, 
are of great service in facilitating the 
absorption of water, and building up 
the framework of the body. 

The heat given from the non-nitro- | 
genous portions of animals—starch, 
sugar and fat, are examples. These 
are highly carbonaceous, and, when 
taken into the animal system. there 
unite with the oxygen, and a slow 
combustion takes place, evolving what 
is known as “ animal heat ;”’ portions 
of these carbonaceous materials un- 
dergo various changes and are laid up 
in a solid form in the shape of fat in 
the animal body. 

The flesh formers, or ‘‘ nutritives,” 
from the nitrogenous portions of ani- 
mals—albumen,fibrine and caseine are 
|}examples. These all contain nitrogen, | 
|the element absolutely necessary to 
| the growth and formation of organic 
tissues, by which all muscular force 
and nervous force is brought into ac- | 
tion—bones, hair, skin, nerves, all 
require nitrogen to form them, hence 
the term ‘‘ nitrogenous food.” 

Albumen is required by all egg-lay- | 
ing animals. Aiewen is that form 
of nitrogenous food that goes to form | 
nerve substance, and it is through 
and by the nerves, all animals are put | 
in relation with the world exterior to 
themselves. By the nerves the senses | 
are governed. Fibrine is found in the 
| blood of all animals, and it constitutes 
the whole of their muscular tissue. 
Locomotion, whether by leg or wing, 
must spring from the presence of 
fibrine. Caseine is that substance 
| which we separate from milk under 
| the name of cheese, and is an essential 
|of food. These elements of food are 
| all to be found in the vegetable world, 
and it is plants that have the power of | 
converting inanimate mineral sub- | 
| stances into the necessary vital pro- 
ducts of the whole organic kingdom. 

At the opening of the year, bees 
have to provide for the animal heat 
necessary in the hive, the albumen 
necessary for eggs, and the growth of 
animal tissue in the young larve and 
|bees. Water (often impregnated with 
salts of the various minerals) is gen- 
erally in abundance and easily ob- 
tained. Tothe vegetable world the 
bees go to obtain those heat givers and 
flesh formers I have mentioned. 

Let us return to pollen and analyze 





it. Analyzed, it shows, in 100 parts: 

MIE sia ait onwiwnabace wanicaits <cee 
Ash 500060 8060600000008 00000020668 2.72 
Albumenoids.................0.- 21.75 
0 Re ee ee 
Nitrogenous organic substances .36.59 


| By this we see, pollen contains a 
|portion of sugar essential to the 
| production of animal heat, but the 
| albumen and nitrogenous organic sub- 
stances are there in large quantities. 





Egg substance being composed of 
one-seventh pure albumen, contains,as 
already shown, “‘ nitrogen,” and the 
poor, mother bee, from whom we want 
to force some 3,000 eggs per day, must 
be fed nitrogen in ample quantity. 
From these eggs come the larve and 


| bees, all in a state of growth demand- 


ing supplies of flesh-forming and 
nerve-forming food. These albumen- 
oids and nitrogenous, organic sub- 
stances, shown to be contained so 
largely in the first food the bee seeks 
in spring, are, as you can now readily 
understand, the most important to 
supply. ‘* Nitrogenous food,” there- 
fore,is the answer to the question, 
‘* what shall I feed ?” 

The seeds of plants contain, in a 
varying degree, these flesh-forming or 
nitrogenous foods, and this is why 
artificial pollen, in the shape of pea, 
rye, barley, oat and wheat flour, has 
long been used in the open air as a 
spring stimulant, only, however,avail- 
able on open, sunny days. Compura- 
tively few have known the actual 
reasons why bees will take one kind 
of flour in preference to another. It 
is simply because there is, in some, a 
higher percentage of the nitrogenous 
element than in others. Rainy and 
windy springs, which prevented the 
bees from getting to the artificial pol- 
len, gave stimulus to invention, and, 
at last, it came to be fed inside the 


| hives, where brood-rearing could go 
on uninterruptedly, in all weathers. 


The Germans long ago decided that 
there isan advantage to be gained by 
speculative, nitrogenous feeding of 
bees in the interior of the hive. In 
the spring of 1878,a German reports 
having obtained the most favorable 
results, and stated, that in his neigh- 
borhood, such was the miserable 


| weather (cold winds, etc.) that not ten 


per cent. of swarms were reported, 
yet those who, including himself, fed 
the bees with flour inside the hives, 
increased their colonies 50 and 100 per 
cent. and had very good harvests of 
honey. Another renowned bee-keeper 
reported like good results. Scotch 
bee-keepers have long been stimulat- 
ing in spring, by means of cakes, com- 
posed of rye flour, honey, ete. The 
composition of these cakes having 
been communicated to the Swiss Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, that Society went to 
work in a very practical manner, got 
a baker to make the cakes, and ever 
since they have regularly advertised 
in the Swiss bee paper, ‘cakes of 
sugar, with or without flour.” 

In Gleanings, p. 249 (1882), we read : 
** A new substitute for pollen—cotton seed 
meal.—We have made a discovery 
which may be new; it is in furnishing 
bees material for pollen, they leave 
oatmeal, rye meal, and everything 
else for cotton seed meal, and they act 
as though they were perfectly happy 
with it, rolling and tumbling over each 
other in their eagerness. It may be 
the sweetness of the cotton seed meal 
that makes it so attractive to the 
little beauties. Please give us your 
opinion.—H. A. WILLIAMS & Co.” 

Again in Gleanings, page 302 (1882). 
‘* Cotton sced meal again. —My bees 
prefer cotton seed meal to any other 
substitute for pollen.—D. 8. HALL.” 
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Mr. Root remarks: “If I am cor- 
rect, cotton seed meal has once before 
been mentioned, but if itis really a 
fact that bees take it better than oats 
or rye, it might be well to offer it for 
sale. Who will tell us what it is 
worth ?” 

I was sorry to see Mr. Root make no 
effort to fathom the reason why cot- 
ton seed meal is preferred to any 
other meal, his only idea seemed to 
be to find something to sell. The op- 
portunity for teaching was there 
offered, and thrown away. Had Mr. 
Root investigated the point raised, he 
would have found that the proportion 
of nitrogen in cotton seed meal, to 
that in other meals, is as follows: 


Cotton seed meal contains 6. 


50 per cent. nitrogen. 
Linseed cake meal . 75 ws 


«io 


Bean meal 4.00 
Pea weal 3.40 
Oatmeal 2.00 
Wheat meal 1.80 
Indian meal 1.80 


The wonderful instinct of the bee, | 
therefore, guides it to select the food, | 


that analysis shows contains the most 
** nitrogen,” and, therefore, for open- 
air stimulation, when the weather is 


favorable, the substances, as in order | 


named, will be found the best appre- 
ciated. 

For intensive feeding, in the inside 
of the hive, there are many highly 
nitrogenized substances that may be 
employed to advantage. On some of 
these I experimented years ago, and I 
will now, having proved, I hope, the 
value of nitrogen as a bee food, men- 
tion some substances that may be em- 
ployed, and methods of preparing the 
same. 

Herr Weygandt (of Germany) pre- 
pared his bee food thus: ‘ Take 1 
pound of wheat flour, adding thereto 
either some salt ora little wine, then 
with water make thisinto a batter, by 
mixing carefully to avoid limpiness. 
In another vessel put 2 pounds of 
sugar (or if honey, 1% lbs.), and mix 
this up in 1 or 2 quarts of water. This 
latter is now intimately blended with 
the batter, when it is ready for feed- 
ing.” This food can be given thus or 
boiled. I gave it to my bees unboiled, 
and can testify to itsready acceptance 
by them. 

My advice is to feed it OF pouring 
over an empty comb, and hanging 
that, thus filled, in the hive. The 
bees suck up all the sweet liquor first, 
and a portion of flour remains in the 


| them, and as certainly as I give them, | strong enough to cover the brood, 
|they disappear, and brood appears. | every cell of a fresh frame of empty 
|The bees cannot store away such pol-|comb you insert will be found to con- 
|len; they must utilize it somehow or/|taina freshly laid egg. I have one 
| other. They over-feed the queen, and|colony fed on milk-food only; six 
|she lays. They go on brood-raising| weeks ago it contained simply the 
| in all weathers.” queen and a handful of bees; they 
| Of highly nitrogenized foods there | now cover four frames, having built 
| are two, viz.: Eggs and milk, which I | out their comb from Raitt’s founda- 

| experimented with. In milk we have| tion, and are busily engaged on a 

| all classes of simple alimentary prin-| fifth. One noticeable fact is, that 

‘ciples and substances together. It | whereas those particular bees were 
being composed of water, compound | weak and puny, never showing fight, 

‘of chlorine salts (caseine), fat and|the present generation are large, 

‘sugar, whilst the egg contains six of | strongly developed bees.” 

‘the alimentary principles, viz.: Car-| From. scientific investigation it 
bon, hydrogen, oxygen, nitrogen,| would appear that the bees assist the 
sulphur and phosphorous; all easily | mother bee’s digestion by feeding her 
soluble and nacheiiahie. /half digested, or chymified food, and 

All concentrated foods are difficult | tus convey into her system a larger 
of digestion, and so we supply a con- amount of substances that go to form 
diment to assist digestion, in the | the eggs, than her unaided digestive 
shape of common salt, either added to | Tans could accomplish. 
the prepared food, or dissolved in| There are, however, two sides to 
drinking troughs. every question, so [ join my warning 

The milk food I prepare thus: The} tothat cf the German bee-keepers, 
milk is first boiled as soon as possible | from whose writings I learned so 
after being milked, the clot removed,| much, quoting the words of Carl 
and then, if sugar be used to sweeten | Zwilling, a noted Alsace bee-keeper : 
it, pound of sugar is dissolved in | ** Although there be apiaries at Lune- 

each quart of milk. If honey be used, |.bourg of 60 colonies, which, by specu- 
the milk must become cold before the | lative feeding increased, last year, to 
honey (a pound toa quart) is added, | 300, it must not be forgotten that the 
and it must not be warmed again. | men who did this are old hands at the 
Boiling prevents souring, and coagu- | work, that they know how to prepare 
lates the excess of fatty matters which | not only the food, but the colonies to 
would be indigestible, and is best re- | pass the winter, and the when exactly 
moved. Inthe milk of asses we find | to apply the artificial food. All goes 
a poverty of fatty matters, and an | well if the bright, spring sun and mild 
abundance of sugar. Those who keep | weather favor the bees in their daily 
those interesting and intelligent ani- | excursions, but if, with a bright sun, 
mals will, I hope, take the hint, and | there should be sudden gusts of wind, 

‘feed their bees with their milk, and | or sudden rain storms, then the bees, 

report results. tempted out of doors by the thought 
The egg-food I prepare thus: When | that the constant supply of nectar 

'a sufficient number of eggs have been | comes from the fields, instead of from 

‘broken into a basin, they are well | man’s hands, are caught, and chilled, 

| whisked, and honey added in the pro- | never to reach that hive again, where 

‘portion of double weight of honey to|the animal heat generated by each 
a given weight of egg substance. To) one 1s so much needed. A hive in 

eggs I have likewise added a sugar | this way may be a depopulated, 

|syrup made of 7 pounds of —— to | and the brood be chilled. 

4 pounds of water. This milk, or| Personally, I had ample proof of the 
egg food, I used to give at night in| wisdom of these remarks (and, if again 

| tin or glass dishes, either inside of the | feeding bees on nitrogenous diet,would 








hive or just at the door. the quantity | place a wire gauze door to = hives, 
| being regulated by the size of the col-| movable of course). Then, if windy 
| ony. 


The milk-food I gave every | weamees sets in, with bitingly cold 
night, and did not observe any ill| blasts, I would keep the door covered 
'effects. The egg-food I used to give| by the wire, shade all light off and 
| for two nights, and allow the third to| keep the bees prisoners until the 





cells, big eaten J mgmt) ee 1 pm ees Rd. Ry - 
at, and, by degrees, carry it all off. It)! gave wha conside ade ; 
~ oa 7 do all feeding - “~~ a mtn = tae G oneee 
en, i 1¢ morrow prove fine for , , ] 1 . 
flight, those bees, that can, will go out | Bees will store milk-food if allowed, 
after the natural supplies. | so I took care to give only what they 
“ mr. Raitt (Scotlan ‘smnetadvenced — “ya ine sanmertaliont 
ee-keeper) writes thus: “ ree | was interrupted, é ! 
years ago a Highland lad told me his | experiments I was about — _ as 
grandmother used to give her bees a| to the relative et em ne of fee me 
barley bannock (or cake of barley | the white of ons (which is pure oT 
meal), soaked in —— every spring, | men) only, or the entire egg. he 
and that the bees ate all but the skin; | entire egg containsa great deal of oily 
this wae the very iden I was waiting matter. re = = ~ — 
or. iad previously given meal in| Of whic ad not time to B. 
the open air; now I should try it in | Some colleague will, I hope, experi- 
sind ab SG0t a the boos, regan te cat| in 1670, [wrote $e 8 fournal as fol 
and as soon as the bees nto ea 9, é 3 
it, brood appeared. New, when I| lows: ‘ The results aresimply these, 
want breeding, I make easily dis-| that by the above means you can 
solved candy cakes, with, perhaps, | start the queen laying at ~g moment, 
one-fifth of flour, or pea meal, in' and as fast as the bees hatch out 





weather again became favorable ; be- 
ing careful, however, to see that the 
bees are not crowded for room, so that 
no danger from suffocation would 
arise, if they became excited on finding 
themselves prisoners. 


I trust I have now,insome measure, 
answered the question, ‘‘ Whatshall I 
feed my bees?” I assure you, I have 
but skimmed the surface of this most 
interesting subject. It is one well 
worthy of close and diligent study, 
and I hope some colleagues will experi- 
ment a little this spring, and, later on, 
give us the benefit of their experi- 
ence. If have, in any measure 
suggested ‘‘ food for thought,” I shall 
be well pleased. 
| Philadelphia, Pa. 


| [The above was read before the Phil- 
‘ adelphia Bee-Keepers’ Association, at 
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a meeting held Feb. 12, 1883, when the | ensuin 
following resolution was unanimously | Fish, et *. New- 
passed : man, Norwalk; Treasurer, Joseph 


. i Gibbs, Norwalk. 

Resolved, That this Association re- | After the election of officers, the 
cognizes, in the communication read | president delivered the following ad- 
this evening by Vice President. Todd, | dress : 
entitled ‘* What shall [feed my bees?”’| It is now one year since this Society 
many points of great interest to bee- | 


was organized. Our meetings have 

egal pees: tay been tg oa | all been pleasant and, I hope, instruct- 
P , sh the Sec-/ive. It is pleasant to meet with old 
retary with copies for publication. _| friends as well as to make new ones. 
He did so, and the secretary, Mr. F. | —— = ste mal ler age coe 

g . : ’ ow str 

Hahman, Jr., has sent us the above, jand stronger. Bound together by our 
which, we think, a very valuable and | common interest in bees and honey, 
scientific article, and one that will be | we may well greet each other witha 
read with much more than ordinary | Smile and hearty congratulations. 
interest.—Ep. ] | Anything that increases our knowl- 
, : edge of the honey bee and its ways 

and methods of working, or in any- 
way increases the amount and quality 
of its productions, has real permanent 
value. An association which brings | 


year: President, Samuel 
ilan; Secretary, S. F 











_-—— + «+ — 


Northern Ohio Convention. 


from increasing. It cannot be done.” 
Asarule it is best for a colony of 
bees to cast one swarm, and only one, 
but the trouble is to prevent it. 1 have 
controlled them somewhat by cutting 
out the queen-cells, but that is nota 
sureremedy. James Heddon says he 
does not believe in cutting out all the 
— a but one, and then expect 
that one to give the future queen with 
the best results. A writer inthe BEE 
JOURNAL Claims he has accomplished 
this, and gives his method, as follows : 
‘* If this inordinate desire to swarm is 
manifest, there is still a way to satisfy 
the bees without lessening the work- 
ing force in the hive. If the bees 
seem determined to swarm, usually 
there are several cases ; if there is one, 
let the first swarm be placed in a new 
hive. When the second swarm—l re- 
fer to a swarm from some other hive— 
comes out, it will likely be on the 
same day; put thisin the hive that 


The second annual meeting of the | 
Northern Ohio Bee-Keepers’ Associa- | 
tion was held in Norwalk, O., Feb. | 
15, 1883; the meeting was called to | 
order at 11 o’clock a. m., by President 
Samuel Fish, of Milan. Minutes of 
the last meeting were read and ap- 
proved. The Society has over 40 
members. The election of officers 
was postponed until the afternoon. 

The first subject discussed was 
“The size of sections.” Mr. Fish 


inot be disheartened. 


the bee-keepers of a community to- | swarmed first, after having destroyed 
gether and diffuses useful knowledge | all the queen-cells in the hive. This 
in respect to their calling, deserves | colony is just as strong now as it was 
our kindest attention and should be} before, in brood and bees, and the 
promoted. | bees will be satisfied to settle down to 

The past season has not been one of | work in the sections. A third swarm 
the most profitable on account of the|can be put in the hive from which 
unpropitious weather ; but we should | came the second swarm ; a fourth into 
No, certainly | the third, etc. 


not. We should have no disposition . — 
to give up. Does the failure of a crop It has been supposed that the car 


said, he was opposed to adopting any 
smaller sections than those now in 
e. While there might be a slight 
gain in price,in favor of the small 


was more than 
balanced by the loss in the amount of | 


Mr. Hoyt was opposed 


use. 
section, such gain 


honey stored. 


of wheat, or corn, or potatoes cause 
the farmer to leave the farm? Scch 
reverses seem only to stimulate the 
farmer to more energetic courage. 
Men to succeed in anything must 





honest industry will be rewarded. 
I wish to call the attention of this 


focalize their energies, and learn that 


to the use of small sections on account 
of the small difference in price be- 
tween honey placed on the market in 
small and large sections. He said, 
however, that he was not yet satisfied 
in his own mind, which size was most 
profitable. W. H. Cole said, the larger 
the section the faster bees would store 
honey. He did not think that honey 
would sell for enough more in pon | 
sections to make up the difference in 
loss of the amount of honey gathered. 
He would not use the half-pound sec- 
tion under any circumstances what- 
ever. Mr. Hurlbut said, that in his 
experience there had been no differ- 
ence in the price of large and small 
sections. Mr. Gauff said, that his 
success had been, by far, the best with 
large sections. He thought that bees 
would store, at least, one-half more 
honey in pwegeuee sections than in 
one-pound. r. Sanders thought 
the use of small sections was like 
fencing a farm into small lots. It 
took too much time to do the fencing. 
It took the bees too much time to 
make the wax for the small sections. 


meeting especially to section honey. 
Bee-keepers who succeed the best are 
those who get the most honey from 
their bees. Most of us, I believe, use 
the Simplicity hive. The sections are 
placed in this hive in wide frames 
with separators. Is this the best 
plan ? Are separators actually a ne- 
cessity ? Is there no way by which 
they can be abolished and still get 
honey in merchantable shape? If we 
can get 3 pounds of section honey 
without separators, while now we are 
getting but 2 pounds with them, we 
are certainly losing toomuch. If sep- 
arators are necessary, would it not be 
better to discard tin ones and use 
something else? Some are having 
success with wooden ones. Bees cer- 
tainly do not want so much cold 
metal near them, when they are mak- 
ing comb. Separators cost too much. 


After-swarming is another trouble 
that bee-keepers are afflicted with, 
especially those who have bees enough 
already and want a good crop of 
honey. We all understand that, when 
Mr. French had not had much experi- | bees once get the swarming fever, 
ence. He had all his comb honey | they abandon the surplus boxes, and 
stored in sections, that would hold 5| we seldom get any more honey from 
or 6 pounds each, and sold it all at| them during that season. We have 
home, at a fair price. Mr. Darling | all felt this very keenly. At one of 
said, the sections best adapted to the | the conventions in the West, not long 
general market were the ones to adopt. | ago, the question was asked, “Can 

The majority of the members of the | swarming be prevented ?” and it was 
convention were in favor of using a| answered by Mrs. Harrison, a lady 
medium-sized section, one that would | bee-keeper of Lllinois. She said, 
hold about 144 pounds. ‘“‘when you can prevent bees from 











lin solution, 











Adjourned to 30 p. m., when the | swarming, you may, perhaps, also find | 
officers for the! out how to prevent the human family 


following were electe 


bonic acid produced by the bees in 
breathing, on account of its being 
heavier than air, settles to the bottom 
of the cellar or bee-house. We have 
been told that it is necessary to raise 
our hives 10 inches from the floor to 
keep them from this poisonous gas, 
and sub-earth ventilation has been 
largely recommended torun this gas 
out of the way. The experiments of 
the scientific board appointed by the 
United States asa special committee 
on the ventilation of the Capitol at 
Washington, after a careful analysis, 
prove that this gas was quite evenly 
distributed throughout the building. 
If there was an excessin any given 
lace, it was near the ceiling. This 
oard of scientific men report itasa 
sross error to suppose that this gas 
alls to the floor, for, although when 
pure itis much heavier than air of 
the same temperature, yet air expired 
from the lungs is of higher tempera- 
ture than the surrounding air at ordi- 
nary temperature, and the law of the 
diffusion of gases prevents any sep- 
aration. This may seem strange and 
wonderful, but it isno more so than 
to have the amount of water in the 
atmosphere in aclear day, determined 
for us. Fortunately for bee-keepers, 
this board of scientists have solved 
the difficulty in finding the direction 
taken by the carbonic acid evolved by 
respiration. The detection of this 
gas and the amount the air contains 
requires skill, careful attention, and 
instruments of - much _ perfection. 
Among them is one of recent date, 
the spectroscope. Powerful spectros- 
copes, in their early days, were used 
almost exclusively to detect, while 
the different kinds of 
metals and minerals. Quite recently 
this instrument has been simplified 
and reduced in size so as to be carried 
in the vest-pocket; but it is so power- 
ful and true that it will determine for 
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us whether there is moisture enough 
in the atmosphere to produce rain 
within the next 24or 48 hours. We 
can all see, at a glance, what benefits 
this little instrument will be to all 
classes of society, especially to the 
farmer who wishes to secure his hay 
and grain in the best condition possi- 
ble. Bee-keeping of the nineteenth 
century is notadapted to the sluggard. 
That day is past. Let us all investi- 
gate, in the light of science and ex- 
perience,as long as we can save one 
more colony of bees or cause it to| 
produce one more pound of honey. 





A vote of thanks was given the 
president for his able and instructive 
address; after which the address was 
discussed by nearly all the members| 
present. | 


The secretary said, that the only 
sure method of preventing second | 
swarms was the introduction of a) 
queen immediately after the first | 
swarm had left the hive. Ever bee- | 
keeper should have on hand, during 
the swarming season, extra queens | 
for this purpose. 


| tain sufficient heat to keep the colony 


Mr. Hoyt asked how much chaff 
should be placed in the second story 
of hives in wintering bees? Mr. 
Cole: The more chaff the better for 
the bees. His colonies, which had 
the most chaff in the cushions above 
them, were in the best condition. Mr. 
Fish: When too much chaff is used it 
is likely to become damp and moldy, 
and thus cause the colony to become 
unhealthy. <A thickness of 4 inches is 
sufficient. The Secretary: Chaff | 
cushions should not be less than 10 to | 
12 inches in thickness. If they were} 
only 4 inches thick they would not re- 





ina healthy condition. Thick cush- 
ions allow the moisture to pass off as | 
wey | as thin ones. While it is true | 
that the upper side of a cushion is 
frequently quite wet, the lower side, | 
which is next to the bees, is always | 
warm and dry. The moisture on the 
upper side is produced by the warm 
air from the bees passing through the | 
cushion and coming in contact with | 
the cold air above it. Mr. Cole: Mr. | 


spring dwindling in another,or + 
imperfect wintering in others. The 
affected bees may survive the winter 
and spring, but not in that vigorous 
condition which is the evidence of 
perfect wintering. Thousands of 
colonies go into winter quarters in fine 
order every year and survive in this 
way, the outcome of “ unfavorable 


conditions,” and become of little 
profit to those who own them. 
If bees become restless in their 


hives, and are seen to fly or run outin 
unsuitable weather, if they become 


| torpid or exhibit signs of abdominal 


distension, or if, when they do have a 
good flight, aftera month or two of 
confinement, they spot their hives 
badly, they have not had favorable 
conditions, and cannot, therefore, 
winteg perfectly. It is considered a 
very great inistake tosuppose that the 
bees that are sometimes to be seen 
coming out of their hives in winter, 
become chilled and die, are, as has 
been often stated, only old bees that 
were about to die. According to my 


Fish was mistaken; a constant cur- | observation, bees seldom fly out when 


Not only would the | rent of warm air was slowly passing) jt is too cold, if all is right within the 


successful introduction of a queen | through thd cushion and driving out | hive, and the old bees are just as good 


prevent second swarms from issuing, | 


the moisture contained in it, thus 


/as any, until they begin to take active 


but would largely increase theamount | Preventing it from becoming wet.) exercise on the wing. 


of surplus honey. The newly in- | 
troduced queen would occupy the| 
cells in the brood chamber from which 
young bees were constantly hatching, 
with eggs, thereby preventing the | 
bees from storing honey in those cells, | 
and compelling them to store it in| 
surplus boxes above. If the colony | 
from which a swarm has issued is left | 
to raise a queen for itself, it will gen- | 
erally be queenless about three weeks, | 
and consequently would contain about | 
40,000 less bees during the rest of the | 
season than it would have contained | 
if given a good queen as soon as the 
swarm issued ; for the good queen will | 
lay not less than 2,000 eggs every day 
during the honey season. Mr. Hoyt | 
said, that he would have young) 
queens to give colonies that =| 
swarmed, if for no other purpose’ 
than to prevent the lossin bees that 
would occur by not having them. Mr. 
Fish thought that the secretary’s plan | 
of introducing queens would not pre- 
vent second swarms. It had not, in| 
his experience. The secretary knew 
that it would prevent abnormal | 
swarms. If the second swarm was) 
normal, there was no loss resulting | 
from it. 
Mr. Beebe asked how to keep bees | 
in the hives when they were wintered | 
in-doors? Mr. Fish: 


Mr. Darling: 
thing about chaff cushions, but was 
successful in wintering. His hives 
did not have upward ventilation. 

Aftera vote of thanks to the City 
Council of Norfolk for the use of the 
Council Chamber the convention ad- 
journed to meet sometime during the 
month of April, 1883; day to be fixed 
by the secretary. 

S. F. NEwMAN, Sec. 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Wintering, Ventilation & Dysentery. 


DR. G. L. TINKER, 

It has been stated that every plan 
of wintering fails at times. that what 
may succeed in one locality, or one 
year, may fail in another locality, or 
the next year. Allof which, were it 
true, would be very unpleasant to the 
investigator, and discouraging to the 
bee-keeper. But, happily, every effect 
must have an adequate cause, and if 
one plan of wintering succeeds in one 
case, and apparently not in another, 
it is because the conditions have not 
been exactly the same. Of one thing 
we may be certain, that nature does 
not change her moods, and that, when 





Bees will not) we shall understand the right way to| tected hive of 


Did not know any-| 


| A colony of bees, wintering in good 
order, does not become restless, or fly 
out at improper times. Neither have 
| they occasion to fly out for long 
| periods, since they void their feces in 
| the hive in the form of the so-called 
|**dry powder,” which falls to the bot- 
tom of the hive. Upon taking a 
\flight they spot their hives only 
slightly, if at all, and are never seen 
in a distended condition. 

To secure these desirable results it 
|is only necessary that a colony be 
| placed in such condition that it may 
| easily maintain a temperature in any 
part of the hive outside of the cluster, 
| of not less than 10° Fahr.. in the cold- 
|est weather, while the temperature of 
| the cluster itself should remain stead- 

ily at about 93°, which, from many 
| tests that I have made at low general 
| temperatures, seems to be the normal 
/point in winter. The temperature, 
|just above the bees, in the chaff, 
'should average about 50° or a little 
‘above. If from any cause the tem- 
perature within the hive should fall 
‘much below these points, we shall 
then get unfavorable conditions, and 
| the effects of dampness at once makes 
| itself apparent. 

| There is a degree of tempeiature 
|within a properly ventilated and pro- 
bees, outside of the 





leave their hives if the cellar or bee-| winter bees, it will be found neither | luster. at which the dampness arisin 
house is kept perfectly dark, and at | complex, difficult to execute, or un-| wij] be forced outward. and Sepent 


the right temperature. Mr. Mackey | 
said, bees should not be wintered in- | 
doors except in a frost-proof recepta- | 
cle. Mr. Hoyt: Beesshould never be | 
confined to their hives. If they were, 
for any length of time, they would 
become uneasy and would collect | 
about the entrance in such numbers | 
as to smother the whole colony. 

Mr. Parkhurst asked if anything 
except bad honey produced dysentery 
in bees? The Secretary: Long con- 


certain of result. 

The great object to be sought in 
wintering has been well stated by 
Mr. Doolittle. It is, that we should 
know, and be able to place our bees in 
“the most favorable conditions.” 
Beyond this we may not go, but to 
secure these conditions is to meet 
with undoubted success in wintering. 

The writer has stated that ‘“ cold 
and dampness are the primary causes 
of dysentery.” Now, the causes of 


‘the reach of harm. This degree may 
| be as low as 40°, but it is thought to 
| be nearer 50°, from atable that 1 have 
|prepared of tests conducted on six 
‘hives at once during the first eight 
‘days of February. It is believed that 
at 50° and above, the heat of the 
‘cluster, under proper conditions, is 
‘ample to force all dampness out of 
the hive. At this degree of tempera- 
| ture, the chaff above the cluster will 
| always be found dry, except a portion 


finement without flying, dampness, |this disorder may exist in varying|on top, which may often be found 


cold and hunger sometimes caused | 
bees to have dysentery. 





degrees in different cases. We may 


|have dysentery result in one case,' be removed once or twice during the 


|quite wet or even moldy. This is to 
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winter and replaced by dry chaff. i 
also believe that the state of the chaff | 
over the cluster is, at all times, a re-| 
liable index of the state of the colony. | 
If, on passing the hand down next to) 
the frames the chaff is found to be) 
sensibly warm, the temperature will | 
range 50° or above, when we may 
know that all is right. | 

As the temperature in a hive out-| 
side of the cluster recedes towards the | 
freezing point,the hive becomes damp, 
until moisture accumulates on the 
outside combs and the hive. From 
this excessive dampness and a rapid 
fall of the temperature of the cluster, 
the bees are forced to exercise their 
wings and to consume more largely | 
of their stores, to keep within the) 
limits of life. The air of the hive, 
being both cold and damp, rapidly 
takes the heat of the cluster, on the 
well-known principle that any warm- | 
blooded animal more readily parts 
with its heat ina damp atmosphere, 
at a given low temperature, than ina 
dry one at the same temperature. 
Add, now, to this state of things the 
great difficulty in the exhalation of 
vapor from the air tubes, or respira- | 
tory apparatus of the bees, which has 
been so admirably demonstrated by 
Mr. 8. Corneil (see page 728 of the! 
BEE JOURNAL for 1882), and we have 
the primary causes of dysentery de- 
veloped in full force. ‘The normal | 
exhalation of a vapor being arrested | 
by a low temperature in a damp) 
atmosphere, we have necessarily an | 
accumulation of liquid in the intes- | 
tines of the bees, and. being endowed | 
with an instinct not to pass the un- 
natural excrement in the hive, they 
become distended often to bursting, 
and many may be compelled to void | 
within the hive. Soon the entire 
colony becomes more or less wet, | 
filthy, weak and cold, until all become | 
extinct. 

Now, if there is anything else to/| 
bee dysentery, it is of secondary ori- | 
gin. Changing states of the honey, | 
as by acetic formentation, from the | 
development of some one of the many | 
forms of bacteria, might thus act, and 
unsealed honey, as wellas sealed, may 


absorb dampness until quite liquid, if | 


| combs, by a division-board. 
|of my colonies, prepared as above, 


be reduced toa minimum, if not en- 
tirely overcome. In at least one case 
of a late swarm, which was fed upon 
unsealed honey, in partly-filled sec- 
tions, until there were nine frames 
nearly full of unsealed honey as late 
as Nov. 10, the colony has so far win- 
tered in prime order. 


The great mistake that has been 
made in wintering, is in giving too 
much upward ventilation. The prac- 
tice has been to permit the escape of 
the heat of the cluster, in the effort 
to get rid of the dampness, by provid- 
ing too many or too large openings in 
the cover. In permitting the loss of 
heat we have unwittingly failed of our 
design, since the heat is essential to 
force out the dampness. In fact, we 
have got up acondition to bring about 
the very thing we had sought to get 
rid of. 

Proper ventilation of bees, in chaff 
hives, may behadas follows: Across 
the brood frames, place 6 or 7 pieces 
of wood, 3g inch square, and apart 
about linch. A single thickness of 
new cotton cloth is laidover them and 
the frames. The cap, which should 
contain about 1,000 cubic inches, is 
then filled with loose chaff (timothy 
hay chaff preferred), and _ gently 
pressed down until 7 inches deep. All 
holes for ventilation in the cover, 
which should fit tight as possible to 
the hive, are to be stopped with pieces 
of muslin or other cloth. The en- 


| trance should be % inch by 8 inches, 


or an equivalent space. To prevent 
high winds from driving into the en- 
trance, leave a board,8 inches wide, 


| up against the front of the hive. In 


very cold sections of the country, the 
bees should be crowded upon dor 6 
Several 


did not get a flight for nearly three 
months. 

After so long a confinement, I was 
surprised that some of them did 
not spot their hives at all, while the 
others dropped only tiny specks, which 
were quite unlike the spotting of 
those colonies having exclusive lower 
ventilation. 


In a letter just at hand, Mr. Doolit- 


the hive becomes cold within, and | tle confirms the results of my experi- 


thus add immediately to the difficulty | 
of exhalation. 


| are quite right regarding lower venti- 


ments as follows: ‘‘I believe you 


Last of all, it might be supposed | lation, in connection with chaff and a 
that the consuming of pollen could | tight cover, for I have some colonies 
have something to do with it, but [| in that condition, and they are the 
have been unable to see how it/| best of any.” 


could. 

Pollen, being a nitrogenous food, is 
chiefly of service in the repair of the 
tissues of the bee, and is little con- 
sumed or required by a colony in a 
state of rest. If, however,a colony, 
owing to severe and protracted cold, 
or insufficient protection, or both, is 
forced to exercise to keep up the tem- 
perature, they would probably con- 
sume more pollen than at other times. 
But, evenin such case,it would be very 
difficult to show what relation, if any, 
it might have to the disorder. It will 
be safe to remember the pollen theory 
as one of the curious explanations of 
the supposed cause of dysentery. 


But, with proper ventilation and 
protection, the secondary causes may 


| Acolony of bees, in a chaff hive, on 
9 Gallup frames, with strips of wood 
| between each, and all sealed up per- 
| fectly tight on top, have wintered in 
| fair condition with an entrance only 
/4% inch by 2% inches, but the bees 
| seemed too warm and are flying out, 
| which, if they did much too often, 
| would spot the hive badly. So also, 
| anothercolony witha larger entrance, 
| 14g inch by:13 inches. From this it 
would oe that dampness interferes 
with exhalation, even in a very warm 
hive, where the bees are unable to ven- 
tilateit. But if a slight amount of air 
/can pass upward, through chaff, the 
| benetits of both upward and lower 
ventilation can be easily secured. 
New Philadelphia, O., March 7, 1883. 





For the American Bee Journal 


How to Use Bee Papers. 





R. J. KENDALL. 





The article by Mr. G. M. Doolittle, 
entitled : ‘* The use I make of the bee 
papers,” in yourissue of Feb. 14, I 
read with a great deal of interest, as I 
do all his articles, I set considerable 
store by his articles, and to index 
them in a memorandum book which I 
keep for the purpose of noting these 
subjects, and to speak of it, is one of 
the objects of this letter. 


The article alluded to, suggested to 
my mind that I might adda word on 
this subject, supplementing Mr. Doo- 
little’s remarks. Whenthe BEE Jour- 
NAL comes, I get a blue pencil and sit 
down to read it, marking it as I go 
along; sometimes pretty fully, some- 
times sparingly. When I have finished 
reading it, or a few days after, I go 
over itagain, and index, under com- 
prehensive or particular headings, 
some of the articles and paragrerne in 
it. I had not hit upon Mr. Doolittle’s 
plan of indexing for times and sea- 
sons, but I shall at once take his hint 
and do so, for I see a valuable advan- 
tage in it, and excellent addition to 
my own plan. Mr. Doolittle’s article 
gave me consideravle comfort, too. I 
seem to forget so much that I do read, 
when compared with the little I re- 
member. Dr. Johnson once said that 
‘knowledge is of two kinds, the 
knowledge we have in our heads, and 
the knowledge we have on our shelves 
and know where to look for; and of 
the two kinds, when quantity and 
quality is considered, I do not know 
but what the shelf knowledge is the 
best.”” Ihave often thought of the 
doctor’s remark, and, I confess, have 
tried to utilize it, with advantage, and 
it was just this that led me to index- 
ing my bee papers. I want an index 
before the one at the volume’s end 
comes. 


1 believe much in pee and Mr. 
Doolittle’s remark that while he had 
gained considerable knowledge from 
conventions and visiting other bee 
masters, yet he obtained more from 
bee papers, fit me exactly. Ican read 
the BEE JOURNAL for 10 or 15 min- 
utes after my dinner, when I cannot 
visit an apiary, and can get out of it 
ood matter, if it is there; and this 
eads me to make this remark, that 
any man whocannot make his busi- 
ness pay, had better quit the business 
on his own account and go to work for 
wages; the odds are against his suc- 
cess. An apiculturist who does not 
take a bee journal is to mea problem. 


There is, however, one more thing 
I want to say and suggest, and it is 
this: Why do not local bee men form 
minor or sub-associations or clubs, 
never mind how few, and even if the 
clubs are (like Artemas Ward’s regi- 
ment, which was all generals) all of- 
licers, they may still do themselves, 
I think, much good. Suppose there 
are one, two or four only in a district ; 
if these met for achat and * experi- 
ence meeting,” once in every two 
weeks, I think it would They 


pay. 
could unite on a plan of supplying 
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the local market or shipping to distant | holes in them, so that, with the tin 
markets. ‘These local clubs again | device, there is perfect intercommuni- 
could be units of district associations,| cation between sections and brood 
and altogether a common plan of | nest, and of the sections with each 
shipping or marketing honey could be | other. I think it very desirable not 
adopted, that would enable them to | to be compelled to use brood frames. 
unite, and, by their unity, work for the | On raising the cover I can see what 
common good. They could resolve, | sections are completed, and take such 
for instance, on supplying such and | out, one at a time, without disturbing 
such quantities of comb or extracted the rest, and put others in their places. 
honey ; they, could educate the home I leave the sections on, all winter. If 
market to efther. — | I can make each of my large hives 
Suppose, for instance, the local! yield an average of 100 pounds of 
market would take nothing but comb | comb honey up to Aug. 1 (a point I am 
honey, and the bee-keepers in that | trying to attain), I will consider that 
locality wanted to introduce extracted. | I can make bee-culture a profitable 
They could keep comb entirely out of | branch of agriculture. 
the market, but supply and talk ex-| Grenada, Miss. 
tracted, till the dealers and their cus- 
tomers, finding they had only Hob- | 
son’s choice, ‘*that or none,” would | 
try the extracted. 
I live at Austin, Texas, and if there 
are any bee-keepers near, who agree | 
with my idea, I shall be glad to hear | 
from them. 
Austin, Texas. 


see 
For the American Bee Journal. 


Nebraska State Convention. 


The following is a statistical report 
|of bees and honey represented at the 
| Nebraska State Bee-Keepers’ Conven- 
/tion, which met at Wahoo, Saunders 
| county, January 11, 1883. As our As- 

sociation is but in its infancy,we have 
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OSCAR F. BLEDSOE. a a < gz ra 
- | 2 Si ye = FF 

We have had an unusually severe | Sm ER ER nm. & ra 
winter on bees. Last season my bees | sees 37 2 oo & 
gathered pollen in January. This| , O=- OS Of S&S $2 yxy 
season they have gathered it only at| 2 awS us eo = = x 
times during February. With Itu-| 3 of SF S5 2 § 2 
ians, swarming usually commences| = cs—q cH G k © 
here during the last week in March.| < 7. “a A o) ” x 
ido not expect any swarms now be- | 
fore the middle of April. I losta| 1.. - 2 13 85 60 
number of nuclei and small colonies| 2.. 10 9 43 845 i © 
from starvation and robbery, owing! 3... 10 10 33 1,500 w we 
to want of care, caused by my pro-| 4... ..  ... | gee ead ‘eh 
tracted absence during the fall and| 5 13 13 21 1,500 .... .. 
winter. | 6 10 22 Ob 500 2,500 25 

The conclusions 1 have reached| 7... 12 3 ee, 
about wintering bees in this latitude,| 8... 42 42 56 2,600 400 5 
is that with plenty of honey and a! 9... 3 2 6 35 #12 38 
well covered hive, even very small|10... 29 29 60 1,500 1,500 10 
nuclei can be wintered safely, out of | 11 - 20 11 32 1,000 450 20 
doors—that the full amount of stores/12... 22 16 «©6610 = 380080015 
needed must be provided in the fall,— | 13.. 5 11 eS .... £2 § 
or the robbery of weak colonies will |14... 17 12 2 250 300 6) 
always attend, by any method of /15.. 3 3 2 Ue keke on 
feeding in the spring, and that strong | 16.. 9 7  . eee 
colonies, in large hives, winter best, | 17. . 16 12 Se BAe ccxe se 
even Sees y- 18... 68 68 124 3,500 1,500 15 

I have observed, with great satis-/19.. 6 6 26 500 5500 5 
faction, that all the colonies in my/|20... 4 4 9 100 200 
large hive are in the highest degree of | ee 2 4 wee: wade wa 
vigor. It has a short Langstroth|22... 82 48 65 700 1,400 18 
frame, is 33 inches long. from right to/23... 1 1 5 380 60 
left, containing nearly 4,000 cubic 24... 7 10 24 1,100 400 
inches in the lower story, with a half|}25... 170 170 3820 1,000 5,000 50 
story added, 4% inches high, to con- | —_ ——— —-- —-- — 
tain sections. As a rule, 1 put on 35) Total 559 513 1192 19,195 16,895 200 


sections at one time, immediately | 
above the brood nest, leaving 4 frames | 

















on each side of the sections at the 
ends of the hive, easily accessible for 
manipulation at all times. I place 
the sections across the frames and 
revent them from being glued to 
rames by a tin device of my own in- 
vention. 

I use wooden separators, purchased 
in Memphis, being the material cut 
out of poplar, used for making straw- 
berry boxes. They are much _ better 
and cheaper than tin. I chisel small 


been unable, as yet, to obtain a com- 
plete table of the whole State, but 
would estimate that there is between 
18,000 and 20,000 colonies in the State, 
this year they produced not less than 
50 lbs. of honey per colony. 


The next annual meeting will be 
held on the second Thursday in Jan- 
uary, 1884, at which time we expect to 
obtain a fuller report. 

. L. TRESTER, Sec 

Lincoln, Neb. 








For the American Bee Journal 


The Ventilation of Cellars. 
ALLEN PRINGLE. 


In a late BEE JOURNAL, Mr. J. B. 
Mason, of Maine, asks for informa- 
tion on the above subject. He wants 
a ‘rousing article on how to venti- 
late a damp cellar,” with “ plain 
simple instructions how to do it.’ 
Now, if my article proves to be a 
‘* rousing ” one in the sense of arous- 
ing people to the imperative necessity 
of thorough cellar ventilation for the 
preservation of their own health as 
well as that of their bees, I will feel 
repaid for the little precious time 
spent in writing this. 

The amount of sickness, doctors’ 
bills,and even death resulting from the 
foul air and poisonous gases of cellars 
without ventilation, would be quite 
appalling, were it adequately realized. 
The disease engendering blood-poison- 
ing gases arise into the pantry and 
kitchen, and spread themselves 
through the whole house, to be taken 
into the lungs and blood of the occu- 
pants thereof, producing impaired 
health, sickness, and in many cases 
death, which, instead of being 
ascribed to the cause, is usually as- 
cribed to a ‘* Mysterious Providence !”’ 
Such, still, is life in this latter half of 
the nineteenth century. Intelligent 
people, who are fairly educated, and 
well posted in the ordinary sense of 
the word in all that pertains to busi- 
ness, etc., are lamentably ignorant of 
the very elements of physiology and 
hygiene. Of the laws and conditions 


7| upon which health and physical well- 


being depend, they know but little. 
Now, when we consider that such 
knowledge is really the most impor- 
tant of all knowledge, this is certainly 
a very bad state of things. And for 


| its existence our educational institu- 


tions are paeney to blame. Self- 
knowledge should stand first on the 


‘curriculums of our schools and col- 


leges instead of, as now, last,or not 
atall. Every parent should be com- 
petent to instruct his or her child in 
the elements of physiology and hy- 
giene—in the laws and conditions 
governing lifeand health. 

But now, as to the best methods of 
cellar ventilation. There are various 
plans, but the very best I have been 


_| able to find, and which is at the same 


time inexpensive and practicable, is 
as follows: There is, at least, one 
stove in every house, and sometimes 


’* | two or three, standing over the cellar. 


We will begin with the cooking stove, 
which, in winter, is kept burnin 

most of the time, night and day. Ge 

a tin or zinc pipe, made from previous 
measurement, to fit, and put it up 
from the cellar through the house 
floor, just behind the stove, and close 
to it, where it will be out of the way. 
Let this enter the stove-pipe by means 
of an elbow just above the top surface 
of the stove. Have a damper placed 
in this pipe near where it enters the 
stove-pipe, so that you can turn the 
draft on or off at pleasure. As to the 
size of this pipe you can have it made 
from 3 to 6inches or more in diameter, 
according to the size of your stove- 
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pipe. You now have a simple, con- 
venient, and most effective upward 
ventilator, which is greatly superior to 
one leading directly outside, for the 
reason that, in consequence of the 
draft of the stove, the upward rush of 
airis greatly increased, and hence a 
83-inch ventilator, in such a position, 
is more effective than one twice as 
large in the ordinary position. If 
your cellar is large you can repeat 
this arrangement in the other stove 
or stoves standing over the cellar. If 
you have but one stove standing over 
ese cellar, and are wintering your 

ees in the cellar, put them directly 
under the stove where the ventilator 
ae a up from about their centre. 
If Mr. Mason will adopt this plan of 
upward cellar ventilation, . together 
with the following method for the in- 
gress of fresh air, I will stake my 
reputation he will winter his bees 
pment | in his cellar, even though 
it have half a dozen springs of water 
in it. Of course, in cases of wet cel- 
lars, the bees must be elevated 2 feet 
or more from the cellar floor. I have 
had this arrangement for cellar venti- 
lation in use a dozen years, and am 
perfectly satisfied of its great superi- 
ority over other methods. Although 
I have an outside bee-house [filled in 
with sawdust, I always, of late years, 
winter my bees in my cellar, with ex- 
cellent results. This winter, which 
has been unusually long and severe, 
they have now beenin winter quar- 
ters nearly four months, yet they are 
still quiet and healthy with the ex- 
ception of one or two colonies, which 
were slightly out of order twoor three 
weeks ago. The weather is still, at 
this writing (March 17), cold and 
raw, with no prospect of getting bees 
out to fly for some days yet. 

As to under cellar ventilation for 
the introduction of pure air from 
without, the subterranean convey- 
ance of the air for some distance to 
raise its temperature in transit is un- 
doubtedly the best method ; but unless 
this matter has been attended to 
when the cellar was being built, it is 
scarcely practicable in most cases. 
The next best plan then is to intro- 
duce the air through a pipe leading 
from the outside through the cellar 
door near the bottom, to be also pro- 
vided with adamper. If there is no 
door leading from the cellar outside, 


the pipe may be put through a cellar |g 
window ; or there may be a little door |B} 


on hinges put in place of one of the 
} al lights to be opened warm 
ays. 

et every reader of this ventilate 
his cellar if it is not already done. 
Let him do it for the sake of his 
family as well as his bees. At this 
particular season of the year, cellar 
air is proverbially impure, and taken 
into the lungs and blood is disease- 
producing. We are more careful to 
guard our bees from disease than our- 
selves and our families. Letus guard 
both, but first our families. 


I hope that every reader of the BEE 
JOURNAL, who neglects cellar venti- 
lation, will mark this article and read 
it again next fall, before he puts his 
bees in the cellar. 

Selby, Ont. 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Honey Rack for Sections. 


H. LAMPMAN. 








Isend tothe Museum a sample of my 
improved comb honey rack, complete. 
It is very simple, easily adjusted, and 
cheap. One rack holds 8 sections 5x6 
x1%, which are the size [ use, and 4 
cover a hive. a are put on the 
hive crosswise. In thespring you can 
put on one or two tiers of sections or 
more, as may be desired, by turning 
the quilt back enough to admit them. 
In tiering up, one can be set directl 
on the other, and when they are filled, 
they are crated for the home market, 
and are as cheap as anything you can 
get; and, using them for crates, sepa- 
rators are not needed. When any rack 
is finished, it can be removed without 
disturbing the rest. They are made 
like this: Take 2 pieces of heavy tin, 
16 inches long and 1 wide, bend at 
right angles ; cut a 4 inch slot in the 
end, bend so as to make a square cor- 
ner; now take a piece of wood 4% inch 
thick, 3 wide and 5 long, place it in 
the corners and nail with small nails. 
Cut a slot in the tin, 4 inch long, 24% 
from the end, and a little slanting, so 
as to run 4% inch below the top of the 
end piece ; now, take a piece of tin 4% 
inch wide, put it through the slot, 
clinch and nail to the end piece. This 
brace is to stay the top so as to key 
the sections in. Cut two pieces of 
glass, the same size asthe sections, 
and place one at each end, and key all 
together. It would be necessary to 
watch, in case of damp weather. I 
have shown it to a number of m 
brother bee-keepers and they all thin 
it a good thing and will use it. 

Rockton, Ill. 


[The section rack is not a new one. 
We have had one of them in our 
Museum ever since 1877, which was 
made and used by Mr. O. J. Hether- 
ington, of East Saginaw, Mich., for 
several years before that. They were 


mentioned in the BEE JOURNAL at 
that time, and the engraving used in 





this article was the same one then 
made to describe them, the only differ- 
ence being the four stays across the 
corners to strengthen them.—EbD.] 





For the American Bee Journal. 
Bees in Florida vs. Iowa. 
0. O. POPPLETON. 








I see, by late numbeis of the Jour- 
NAL, that our homesin the Northwest 
are actually surrounded by cold 
weather, snow, ice, blizzards and 





dead bees, but it is hard for us, who 
happen to be stopping in this far- 
away corner of the world, to realize 
that such things can be. Here it is 
considered extremely cold when the 
thermometer marks the freezing 
point; it ranging at present from 
about 55° in the morning to 80° in the 
afternoon. Bees are booming; one 
of my colonies cast a natural swarm 
Feb. 25, and a second swarm ten days 
later, filling up their hives with honey 
and brood, in fact, are in the same 
condition now that I hope my bees in 
lowa will be by the middle of next 
June. 

I am heartily in favor of organizing 
an Iowa State Bee-Keepers’ Associa- 
tion, and should have done what little 
I could toward that object had I not 
been so far absent from the State, 
both last winter and this. The plan 
of holding the first convention during 
our next State Fair at Des Moines, 
seems the most feasible, and I hope 
some bee-keeper, living in or near 
that place, will take the responsibility 
of calling a convention and making 
the necessary local arrangements. 

On page 104, Mr. Demaree says that 
his bees “‘ rarely ever supersede their 
queens during the early and late 
honey harvests.”?> The exact reverse 
of this has been true in my apiary, 
nearly all the superseding being done 
during the late harvest, usually dur- 
ing the month of August. Difference 
of localities is, of course, the cause of 
our different experiences. 

He says further, on same page, 
“that he does not remember of ever 
having had a queen to survive two 
whole seasons whose wings had been 
cropped in the usual way.” This is 
also directly contrary to my experi- 
ence, as I Pann had scores of them 
retained through their second and 
third seasons, and some through 
their fourth. I do not believe that 
clipping a queen’s wings has a particle 
todo with their being superseded, or 
with causing natural swarming. 

I have practiced clipping queens’ 
wings for several years past, and 
have not been able to see a particle of 
harm result from the practice, but do 
know that it has been quite ahelp. I 
hardly think that mere theoretical 
reasons will induce me to change my 
light Italian bees for hybrids, or dis- 
continue clipping queens’ wings so 
long as, by their aid, I can keep my 
average production of honey away up 
among the best. 

I used to catch queens while clip- 
ping their wings, between thumb and 
forefinger, but have lately used a pair 
of jeweler’s tweezers for that purpose. 
I think all who give the tweezers a 
trial will continue their use. 

Tampa, Fla., March 12, 1883. 


Emerson Binders— made especially 
for the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in 
gold on the back, and make a very 
convenient way of preserving the BEE 
JOURNAL as fast as received. They 
will be sent, post-paid, for 75 cents, for 
the Weekly; or for the Monthly, 50 
cents. They cannot be sent by mail 


to Canada. 
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Ghat and How. 


ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 








= SS rx 


Transferring Bees. 

1. In your new method of transfer- 
ring, how do you unite the second 
forced swarm with the first one, 
without danger of their fighting ? 
2. Will nota good portion of the second 
driven swarm return to the old gum 
and be lost? 3. Will not a consider- 
able lot of black or impure drones be 
let loose from the old gum by the time 
the second drive is made ? 

Myersville, Md. W.R. Youne. 

1. I never knew any fighting to take 
place, because the bees are all of one 
queen and the second queen is only 
just out. 

2. The “old gum” is split up for 
kindling, and they, therefore, will 
hardly find it to return to. The new 
hive, whether increase is made or not, 
is practically in the place of the ‘ old 
gum.” 

3. Supposing that the old colony is 
not of the blood you wish, you will 
have to put up with them, or guage 
them out, and kill them as fast as they 
hatch. 


Questions. 

1. Will it do to arrange supers with 
sections at right angles with the brood 
frames, or ought they to run parallel ? 
2. What space ought to intervene be- 
tween brood frames and the sections ? 
3. What point must the temperature 
reach to make it safe to lift brood 
frames and examine them? 4. I find 
by measuring, that sections purport- 
ing to be 2 inches wide are only 1% 
wide. Is this the rule, or are they 
meant to be 2 inches? 5. My brood 
frames are made of plain, flat pieces, 
without rib or wire on top bar, 10x114¢ 
inside measure. How shall I fasten 
foundation in them? 6. Is it proper 
to put full sheets of foundation in 
frames, of the above size and shape ? 
7. What foundation do you prefer ? 

Northboro, Iowa. O. E. Moore. 


1. For convenience in handling, and 
the position of hives, and getting 
straight combs, I much prefer to have 
all combs run parallel. 

2. 5-16ths where there is no honey 
board between them. Where there is, 
the same between the board and each. 

3. That depends entirely on how 
long you keep them out. I handle 
them any time when the bees can fly, 
and often, quickly, when they cannot. 

4. They are usually scant 2 inches. 
Thinner combs are best to produce. 

5. IL should wire them with No. 30 
tinned wire. If I only wished to put 
on foundation guides 1 or 2 inches 
wide, I would see that the under side 





of the top bar was dressed smooth, 
and “‘ mash” on with putty knife, or 
Parker foundation fastener. 

6. Most assuredly ; and I should be 
sure to do it, but not without the use 
of wires. 

7. Given, Vandervort, Dunham and 
Root, and, in fact, all kinds are worth 
more than $1 per lb. to any one who 
will use them properly. I have had 
the best success with the Given, both 
for brood and surplus departments. 














See ee oe 


Making Comb Foundation. 


I packed 6 colonies of bees with 
chaff and straw, in clamps, and they 
did not have a cleansing flight from 
the last of November until the mid- 
dle of February, but they have come 
through, so far, all right; less than 
two teacupfuls of bees have died, in 
all of them. Please describe the 
utensils necessary to make founda- 
tion with a roller mill. T. J. Piea. 

Riverside, Lowa. 


[The necessary utensils for making 
comb foundation, and their use, (with 
other useful hints), are thus described 
by a manufacturer : 


Make the dipping tank 4x12 in., and 
2 feet deep; set it ina larger one, with 
water between, to regulate the tem- 

erature. Melt your wax in another 

oiler (a common wash boiler will do), 
have water in, to prevent burning the 
wax ; dip into the deep tank as fast as 
the wax is melted. 

Make 4 or 5 thin boards of seasoned 
basswood, the exact width, when dry 
that you want you sheets. Nai 
cleats on top, to prevent warping, and 
make a handle. Have them thor- 
oughly water-soaked before using; 
the boards will swell as much as the 
sheets will shrink. Wet the boards 
before dipping, but shake off all the 
water youcan. Put the board in the 
wax as deepas the length you want 
your sheet, repeat as soon as the wax 
stops dropping, dip 3 times for brood 
foundation and once for boxes; hold 
the board perfectly plumb while cool- 
ing; as soon as the wax stops drop- 
ping after the last dip, set it to one 
side and take another board. By the 
time you have dipped four, the first 
will be ready to peel off. If the boards 
are smooth and edges perfectly square, 
you sheets will need no trimming. 

Vhen the wax begins to scum around 
the edges of the tank, the tempera- 
ture is right. If sheets crack in cool- 
ing, your wax istoo hot. By the above 
plan the sheets will be tapering. J/ 
started with the thin endof the sheet in 
the mill, you will never have no 
trouble, and the sheet will be long 
enough to cut off the thin end. 

Thin paste made of cheap starch 
makes the best lubricator for the rolls. 





Dipping plates, as described above, 
made from clear straight-grained bass- 
wood, for any width, costs about 3 
cents per inch in width. If your tank 
is wide enough to take a 12-inch dip- 
ping-board, you can dip narrow strips 
for starters, 6 at a time, by having a 
similar board divided into 3 parts, by 
broad saw-cuts. Each board will then 
be about 3% inches, and every dipping 
makes 6 narrow sheets. 


The manufacturers furnish direc- 
tions for using when you buy a ma- 
chine, mill or press.—ED.] 


A Section too Small. 


Mr. Epiror :—You will remember, 
when we were at Toledo, at the Tri- 
State Fair, among a crowd of bee- 
keepers, I stated that *‘ the one-pound 
section was a curse to the producer, 
a curse to the retailer, and a curse to 
the consumer,” and gave my reasons. 
The sneering, silent laugh pronounced 
me the fool of the crowd. At the 
Michigan convention, I stated the 
same thing, with the same decision. 
Now, comes Mr. F. I. Sage, of 
Wethersfield, Conn. (who handles over 
50 tons of honey a year), with an arti- 
cle verifying my statement fully, and 
Mr. Wright, of Knowersville, N. Y. 
too, must be reckoned with us. i 
write this toremind the readers of the 
BEE JOURNAL that [ am not the only 
foolish one left. 

E. B. SOUTHWICK. 

Mendon, Mich., March 16, 1883. 








Large Yields of Honey and Increase. 


When [ see reports of large yields 
of honey and great increase of bees 
I always know what I think of it. I 
think, or rather know the party mak- 
ing said report, has had a good, long, 
regular flow of honey. In his book 
— The Hive and Honey Bee,”—Rev. 
L. L. Langstroth says that a large in- 
crease of bees and a large yield of 
honey cannot be had at the same time, 
and I am satisfied if the dear old man 
is spared to revise that classic bee 
book, you will find this statement cor- 
rected, for he has too much faith in 
his fellow bee-keepers to think they 
would intentionally tell a bee yarn 
about it. If the good old man could 
be in my bee-yard, this beautiful Sab- 
bath morning, he would exclaim, no 
wonder Texas rolls up such big re- 
ports! My bees are fairly crazy over 
the cottonwood, Judas tree, wild 

lum, fruit trees, and a host of other 

looms. One continual bloom from 
now until July, if we can only havea 
good shower of rain every 15 days. 
B. F. CARROLL. 
Dresden, Texas, March 20, 1883. 





Feeding Flour in Spring. 


1. What is best for early feeding in 
the spring? 2. How should it be 
given ? P. REARDON. 

Jamestown, Colo. 


[You will find an excellent article 
on this subject in this number of the 
BEE JOURNAL.—ED.] 
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Failures Through Mismanagement. 

It is stated here by a man who pre- 
fesses a practical experience, that 
bees cannot do well here, because the 
pasturage is grazed too close. My 
experience is exceedingly limited, but 
in no book or bee paper have I ever 
seen such a statement. ‘here is an 


abundance of poplar, ash, locust, and | 


other bee trees here, plenty of white 
clover, fruit trees and fall plants, and 
in a radius of 5 miles there are not 100 
colonies of bees. 
ure is owing to mismanagement. 
is true that the meadows here are 
closely grazed. Can-that be the rea- 
son that the old-fashioned bee men 
have so little honey ? 
E. H. GAITHER. 
Harrodsburg, Ky., March 17, 1883. 


It 


{Ordinary grazing helps some bee 
pasturage. Probably mismanagement 
has as much to do with the lack of 
honey as anything.—Eb.} 

Half-Pound Sections Not Wanted, 

This is acold winter. My bees are 
packed in sawdust, on the summer 
stands; they are nowin good condi- 
tion. I lost one colony by dysentery ; 
the rest all clean and bright. Much 
has been said and written about in- 
troducing the consumption of honey 
in place of syrups, and now some turn 
around and work on the contrary to 
make honey aluxury,which it surely is 


when half-pound sections are adopted. | 


It is not the consumers that demand 

small sections, but some bee-keepers 

that do it. GEORGE CASTELLO. 
Saginaw, Mich., March 17, 1883. 





Large Increase and Honey Crop. 


I am satisfied that if I had read | 


Mr. Heddon’s article on 
revent after swarms,” 
ast season’s work, it would have been 
worth a year’s subscription of the 
BEE JOURNAL to me. Mr. Roberts 


‘**How to 


Says on page 137, that he does not be- | 


lieve in large yields of honey and bees 
in the same season. 
lbs. of last season’s crop, ‘all the 
same,” and I have 65 colonies alive at 
present (6 dead), besides what honey 
a family of ten could use, and there 
are full 30 lbs. to the colony, at this 
date, in the hives, besides the 100 ex- 
tra combs of honey that are reserved 
for use, if needed, which I doubt. If 


Mr. Roberts will visit me, this spring, | 


I think I can convince him that “ these 
are facts.”” All of the honey and in- 
crease was produced by 19 colonies, 
that did not have one pound of sweets 
in any of them on June 4, 1882, and 3 
of them were four-frame nuclei, 
shipped to me May 1, and transferred 
May 4. Bees are in fair condition, 
and healthy at present. S. H. Moss. 
Colchester, Ill., March 16, 1883, 





Bees in Good Condition. 


I think thata fail- | 


in time for! 


I have sold 3,600 | 


|plenty of bees. So, out of 145, 144 
came through in as healthy condition 
as lever saw them in the spring. I 
had 16 on the summer stands, with no 
protection, and lost 4. We have had 
|a pretty severe winter, and a good 
many bees are lost, where no protec- 
tion was given them; while others, 
that were packed in chaff, or put in 


cellars, came out without much loss, | 


as a rule. J. E. HASTINGS. 
Carlisle, lowa, March 16, 1883. 





Bees Strong and Healthy. 
My bees, to all appearances, have 


wintered splendidly; [ put 100 colo- | 


nies in bee-house, and took out 101 
hives, with bees in them. I hada 
hive of nearly empty comb in the 
house, and the bees got so hot, the da 
before I took them out, and crawle 
around and got into this hive, enough 


to make a swarm, but, as I had no} 


queen, I had to put the bees in other 
hives again. 
sudden change on the 18th; the bees 
were flying out pretty freely, when a 
gale struck us from the northeast and 
it began to freeze; the bees were scat- 
tered, and I fear there is a large loss 
to each hive by their getting chilled. 
I never had my bees come through as 
strong and healthy, when taken out, 
as they were this spring; but I expect 
to lose some that I will have to break 
up, by loss of queens, as I did not get 

all my old queens changed last fall. 

R. R. MURPHY. 

Garden Plain, Ill., March 21, 1883. 





Shipping Crates for Honey. 
What size of shipping crates is the 


| most popular in the great honey mar- 


| kets of the United States ? 
M. BLANCHARD. 
Sherwood, Wis. 


[Those holding one dozen two-pound 
sections or two dozen one-pound sec- 
tions of honey.—ED.] 


Gathering Pollen and Honey. 


Bees came through the winter 
finely ; have plenty of honey yet; are 
breeding up rapidly, ge | pollen 
‘and honey from peach and plum 
|blooms. We have splendid weather, 
/and all early vegetables are up and 
growing finely. I have 40 colonies to 
| Start with. E. P. MASSEY. 
Waco, Texas, March 14, 1883. 





| Looking for a Good Honey Harvest. 


| Ithas been a very poor winter for 
bees here, they have had no flight 
since Nov. 11, worth mentioning. 
| Dysentery is prevailing here, which 
seems to be caused by bad honey 
‘gathered last fall; some that were 
fed with sugar are not affected. I 
/have 8 colonies in chaff hives, and 
emg me 63 ina chaff bin; those in the 
in had the dysentery, and some, [ 

| fear, are passed their troubles. 


After almost 4 months confinement | loss around here will be very heavy, 


I took 15 colonies out of my cellar on | this spring. 


the 13th; all in nice, clean condition, 
and having plenty of honey and brood. 


On the day following [ took the rest 
out of the cave; 130 in all, and one 
dead; the rest were heavy and had lup frame, 


We are looking for a 


soe honey harvest, as we always) 
ih 


ave a good one aftera hard winter 
) and lots of snow. My bees are all 
| Italians and Syrians. I use the Gal- 
but have two in the 


I fear the effects of the | 


The | 


| puinby frame, which is far stronger 
than the rest, and always winter and 
|}come through stronger than the rest. 
| Honey sold readily at 15c. = lb. for 
)extracted and 25c. per lb. for comb. 
| I believe dampness is worse on bees 
\than cold. [ could not get along 
| without the BEE JouRNAL. 

ARTHUR RUSSELL. 
Millbrook, Ont., March 14, 1883. 








Corrections. 


I find some blunders in my article | 
on the standard Langstroth hive, on 
page 116 of the JOURNAL, which I de- 
sire to correct, to wit: The 4 eng 
183¢ and 185¢, given in 3dand 4th lines, 
should be 173g and 175g—one inch out 
of the way, in that place, might make 
lots of trouble. In line 35, next col- 
umn, drop first comma and * hives,” 
and insert mills instead. The word 
“former” in 36th line should be 
farmer. M. M. BALDRIDGE. 
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St. Charles, Ill. 


[The ** blunders ” in the figures were ' 


in Mr. B.’s copy; the words were not 


very plainly written and were an over- | 


sight of the printer, who also omitted 
a figure “4, in Mr. B.’s article on 


page 102, in the second line after the | 


last engraving. 
4 recesses or passage ways.”’—ED.] 





| Bees in Georgia. 

| Bees that have been properly cared 
for have, thus far, wintered well in 
'Cherokee,Ga. The honey flow was 
‘light, in this section, during the 
latter part of last summer; hence, 
| many late colonies, that were not fed, 
|died of starvation. Bees are in- 
variably wintered upon their summer 


stands, in the Southern States, and if ) 


| kept dry, with plenty of good,available 
'food, are never seriously affected by 
|cold. It would seem that the above 
conditions are all that need be ob- 
served in any honey-producing coun- 
try, since to suppose that bees freeze 
and die undersuch circumstances, is 
to suppose a physical inconsistency 
contrary to the laws of nature. Our 
bees have been gathering pollen for 
the past three weeks. 
Wo. FARELL. 
Rome, Ga., March 9, 1883. 





Out of the Woods Again. 


The middle of March has come, and 
-~ bees are all alive but two nuclei, 
which died of starvation. My bees 
have been bringing in pollen for a 
month from the elm, and have from 1 
to 3 frames of brood in each hive. I 
consider that good for the middle of 
March. In answer to the question 
asked by Mr. C. W. McKown in the 
| BEE JOURNAL for March 7, I would 
| say I have a few chaff hives, but my 
| bees are in no better condition in those 
than in my single-walled hives. Ido 
| not want any more chaff hives in my 
| yard ; they are too unhandy for trans- 
portation and are more expensive than 
| single hives. I place my hives in a 





‘row and pack sawdust all around 
| them, except the front, and cover them 
My thermometer reached zero 
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> want any better hive than the single- 
) walled Langstroth hive for this part 
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only twice last winter, and I do not; g@& The spring meeting of the 
Western Michigan Bee-Keepers’ As- 
sociation will be held at Supervisor's 
| Hall, Grand Rapids, April 26, at 10 
a.m. 


of the country. J. F. Kienrt. 
Poseyville, Ind., March 15, 1883. 
F. 8. Covey, Sec. 
Coopersville, Mich. 





Bees Carrying in Flour Lively. 
Our bees are booming. We have 88 ee 

colonies. They are rearing young bees | > The Texas State Bee-Keepers’ | 

very fast. They have carried in nearly | Association will hold its Fifth Annual 

200 lbs of flour. C. J. LOHMANN. | Convention at McKinney, Collin Co., | 
Cameron, Mo., March 19, 1883. ,on Tuesday and Wednesday, April 

17th and 18th, 1883; at the residence of | 

Hon. W. H. Andrews. 


" : , , Wm. R. HowARD, Sec. | 
Corn meal is the best I have tried | Kingston, Texas. | 


yet. If you want to see bees circling, 

just take 3 or 4 cotton grain sacks, ee = 
spread them on some boards, and lay| § The next meeting of the Haldi- | 
bricks on the corners, to keep the | mand, Ont., Bee-Keepers’ Association 
wind from blowing them off; now| will be held at Nelle’s Corners on Sat- 
spread the mealonthem. Just try it. | urday, March 31, 1883, at 11 a. m. 
Bees are working on soft maples, to- | H. CAMPBELL. 
day. My 30 colonies wintered all} awe ee eee 


right, and all have SS eS The Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
= - tee 9 i292 ~=3>— | Ciation will meet in Grange Hall, Em- 
Madisonville, O., March 19, 1883. |inence, Ky., on Thursday, April 26, 
1883. All bee-keepers, and the public 
generally, are invited to be present. 
G. W. DEMAREE, Sec. 
Christiansburg, Ky. 


~<--— 


a The regular meeting of the 
Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Club,will be 
held April 2, at A. Z. Madison’s office, 
Fredonia, N. Y. Question: ‘ Bees, 
Fish and Poultry.” Mr. U. E. Dodge 
will open the discussion with a lecture 
on ‘‘ Bees and Bee-Culture,” giving 
practical manipulations of the hive, 
showing the various improved imple- 
ments, devices and terms used in bee- 
culture, illustrating the lecture with 
a colony of bees. Bee-keepers are es- 
pecially invited tospend the afternoon 
at Sunshine Apiary, where Mr. Dodge 
will try and entertain them. r. 
Dodge is a thoroughly practical apiar- 
ist, and this will be a rare treat for 
bee-keepers in Western New York. 
Means will be taken to form a Bee- 
Keepers’ Association for this part of 
the State. 














Substitute for Pollen. 

















Bees packed in sawdust wintered well. 
I packed 40 colonies, onthe summer 
stands, in sawdust; they appear to 
be in good condition, so far. I have 
16 colonies in a summer and winter 
house. Those on the north side show 
signs of dysentery ; those on the south 
side seem to be in good condition. 
The weather has been very cold this 
winter, and now it is 5° above zero; 
on the 20th it was down to 5° below. 
J. N. BECKER. 
Oakfield Centre, Mich.,-Mar. 22, 1883. 











Blasted Hopes. 


140 days, and not a day in which I 
could set a colony out. I had 44 in 
fine condition, on Nov. 5, 1882, and to- 
day I have only 12 left ; there is from 
2to4 feet of snow all over my yard, 
and the mercury was down to 11° be- 
low zero last night, and is 10° below 
to-night. ‘Blasted Hopes,” sure 
enough, for 44 colonies of as hand. | 
some bees as ever flew. Discouraged, | 
is no name for it; but as Adam 
Grimm said, “If I do lose all, I will | 
show you how soon I can fill those | 
hives up again, with so many good | 
combs as Lhave.”’ Nearlyall the bees | 
around here are dead. | meeting in Detroit, April 3, in Ab-| 

©. F. GREENING. | stract Hall, commencing at 10 a. m. | 

Grand Meadow, Minn., Mar. 20,1883. | The following subjects will be brought 

|up for discussion: What is the best | 
means of extending the honey market? 
At what price can honey, either comb 
b> a bé — ? i pe 
: : : |danger of over-production ? Has glu- | 
é@ Thesemi-annual meeting of the | oane aiiected our market, and if 80. | 


Western lBee-Keepers’ Association | ae . 
will be held at lndepentieoves, Jackson | — > a. — is the best eo oo =“ 
County, Mo., on Saturday, April 28, |, pe All ong. tae oo, po - aay 
1883, at 10a.m. Papers prepared for are to be considered, and what is the 
’ : order of their importance? Foul 
brood, and its prevention and cure. 
An interesting meeting is expected. 
A. B. WEED, Sec. 
75 Bagg St., Detroit, Mich. 





A,Z MApbison, Sec. 
U. E. Doper, Pres. 


+ —<—2e + 


@@ The Eastern Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Society, will hold its annual 














Convention Notices. 








retary and others will be read, and 
matters of general interest to bee- | 
keepers discussed. A general attend- | 
ance of persons interested in bee- | 
culture is requested. The present | 
membership of this Association con- 
trol 2,000 colonies of bees. 
S. W. SALISBURY, Sec. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

J. A. NELSON, Pres. Wyandotte, Kas. 





ge The aeeg 
| Cortland Union Bee-Keepers’ Asso- 
ciation will be held in Cortland, N. Y., 
on Tuesday, May 8, 1883. 

M. C. BEAN, Sec. 


| convention at wy, 
Capitol building. on Tu 


'dent’s address; Essays: Prof. A. J. 


-_<——-_ + + — | 


meeting of the 








g@ The Central Michigan Bee- 
Keepers’ Association holds its spring 
in the State 
esday, April 
17, 1883,9a.m. Programme: Presi- 
Cook, on Wintering Bees; 8. C. Perry, 
on Chaff Hives; C. Case, on Comb. 
Honey; O. 8. Smith, onthe Best Bee; 
A. D. Benham, on Extracted Honey ; 
Mr. Harper, on Queen-Rearing ; Mr. 
Waldo, on Best Method of Wintering 
Out of Doors, in Single- Walled Hives ;. 
E. N. Wood, on Sections; and E. 
Greenaway,on Comb Foundation. All 
bee-keepers are invited to attend or 
send essays, papers, implements or 
anything of interest to the fraternity 
A full attendance is requested. 

E. N. Woop, Sec 

North Lansing, Mich. 





























































Honey and Beeswax Market 





OFFICE OF AMERICAN BEE JOUKNAL, t 
Monday, 10 a. m., March 26, 1882, 


The following are the latest quota- 
tions for honey and beeswax received 
up to this hour: 


Quotations of Cash Buyers. 


CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The nominal price of extracted is 7c. 
for dark and c. for light—here. The supply is 
abundant and sales are slow. 

BEESW AX—None in the market. 

AL. H. NEWMAN, 923 W. Madison 8t. 


CINCINNATL. 

HONEY—tThere is no excitement in the honey 
market, but saies are fairto our regular trade. 
Offerings are plentiful of extracted and comb 
honey. Extracted brings 7@9c. on arrival. The 
sales of comb honey are very slow, although there 
is a large supply of first-class quality on the mar- 
ket. It brings 12@18c. on arrival. 

BEESW AX—Comes in slowly and brings 20@30c. 
per lb., according to quality. CHAS. F. MUTH. 





Quotations of Commission Merchants. 
CHICAGO. 


HONEY—The past month has not reduced the 
stock of comb or extracted honey, the ey 
having been larger than the amounts taken for 
consumption. *rices are weak and irregular, 
ranging frem i6c. to 18¢c. for white comb in the 
smaller frames; dark, very little selling, offered 
at 12}¢c. to I4c. Extracted, 8c. to 10c., according 
to color. 

BEESW AxXx—None in the market. 

R. A. BURNETT, 161 South Water St. 


SAN FRANCISCO. 


HONE Y-— Quotations for choice are merely nom- 
inal, as there are none of that quality offering. 
Common qualities are in light supply and still 
lighter demand. 

White comb, 14@17c.; dark to good, 11@13c.; ex- 
tracted, choice to extra white, 844@9}<¢c.; dark and 
candied, 5@7%c. 

BEESWAX— We quote 30@33c. 

STEARNS & SMITH, 423 Front Street. 


8ST. LOUIS. 


HONEY—Very quiet; dull. Comb at 14@16.— 
some inferior sold at 10c.; strained at 644@7c., ex- 
tracted at 74@s8c., lots in smal! packages more. 

BEESW AX—Scarce and wanted at 33@34c. 

W.T. ANDERSON & CO., 117 N. Main Street, 


CLEVELAND. 


HONEY-—Is a little lower, and at the lower price 
it has moved off a little better of late. 1-lb. sections 
of best white sold at 184¢@19c.; second grades, 
1-lb., 17¢.; 2-Ib. sections a little slow at 17@18c. 
Extracted very dull at 9@11c. 

BEESW AX—None in market. 

A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 


BOSTON, 


HONE Y—Our market is fairly active. We quote: 
\% Ib. sections at S0c.; | lb. sections, 22@25c.; 2 Ib. 
sections, 20@22c. Extracted, 10c. per ib. Good 
lots of extracted are wanted in kegs or barrels. 
BEESW AX—Our supply is gone; we have none 
to quote. 
CROCKER & BLAKE, 57 Chatham Street. 
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i ‘ | And still, w bliged to say | The Apiary Register. 
Special Rotices. | nd still, we are obliged to say piary Regi 


| that the books on Queen-Rearing, by | aia “oA 
| | Henry Alley, have not been received. aes — rap cae ee mom 
Examine the Date following your! 4s soon as they do, the orders we ’ 


name on the wrapper label of this | have on hand will be filled. ONE HENS En ereer oe eee 








In order 





paper; it indicates the end of the | to appease those who are impatient, | ¥, gh. omenies = aed saves w = 
month to which you have paid your | we may say that Mr. Alley has writ-| « 900 colonies (420 pages)...... 2 00 
subscription on the BEE JOURNAL. | ten us that the book will make 25 or 


For safety, when sending money to | 30 more pages than he anticipated; | Peet on Rs ~~ brig ee 
this office get either a post office or ex-| and adds: ‘“ We had no idea that of numbers, and still keep the record 
press money order, a bank draft on|there would be so many pages. [| all together i in one book, and are there- 
New York or Chicago, or register the | think all will be well pleased with the | lfore the most desirable ones. 
letter. Postage stamps of any kind | extra amount, and feel compensated | Soe ST a 
may besent for amounts less than one | for long and patient waiting.” It is | ga Postage e stamps, of one, two or 
dollar. Local checks are subject to a | all right, except announcing it ‘* ready | three cent denomination, accepted for 
discount of 25 cents at Chicago banks. | for delivery ” a month before it is act- | fractional parts of a dollar; but money 
American Express money orders for | ually printed and bound. As this is 


is preferred. 
$5, or less, can be obtained for 5 cents. | Mr. Alley’s first experience in publish- WOOD SEPARATORS! 
We wish to impress upon every one | ing, we shall have to overlook it on| PEBICE LIST of the Besse Wood Separators : 
or ew t O00. 
the necessity of being very specific, | | the ground of inexperience. Old | por 109), $4.00. a hey are of basswood, vize" I7ex 
x ) 
and carefully tostate what they desire | Publishers know better. i? ey coger eee anager teed 


“Base “ DR. H. BESSE, Del: Oh 
. . | AS e . b 
for the money sent. Also, if they live | ecestpanee estates 


near one post office, and get their mail | «@ The stylographic pen is one of | BE m KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES | 


at another, be sure to give us the ad- | the necessaries of our modern avit-| Simplicity and Chaff Hives, Gecene, 
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dress we already have on our books. ——. If Hood’ s song had been ‘** Dip. moWann hicnanie 
saismeameneciiphiagiliely sates dip, di ip, ” instead of ‘Stitch, stite | 12A4t 4Bit Etters, York Co., Pa. 
| stitch,” it would have lost its text at | _—e— 


- Wanted fo Eastern b Stamp for 
Our Premiums for Clubs. ‘the hands of Mr. Livermore, who has | FARMSi2tormation. SPB buyers, Sts Times 
anal given his age this perfection of “. Building, Chicago, I i2A4t 


Any one sending us a club of two. penholder, and case, and ink, all in 





100 COLONIES ITALIAN BEES, 


subscribers for 1 year, for the Weekly, | °8€, handsome, and ‘always at_hand FOR SALE, 
with $4, will be entitled to acopy o nd ready for use. The inventor has queens and nuclei. Will exchange for Jerse 
Bees and Honey, in cloth, postpaid. ond some = ed pe ty ag into it, ih heifer, uote Poland Chine pigs, or Plymouth Rock 
and now what remains but for every | WEEKS, 
For three subscribers, with $6, we | scribe and letter writer to find it on 11A4t ciitton, Wayne Con Tenn. 
will send Cook's Manual, in paper,|his desk. Ink, filler and cleaner, all | 


Cc y le ‘ALIAN 
Emerson’s Binder for the W eekly, or | go with it. And, to crown all, the FOR SALE. Sueonens tinsel of tra. "Ree 
Apiary Register for 50 colonies. price has been reduced to $2. Send | Books, and Supplies. Address, OL'TO KLELNOW, 


) 0 h. 
For four subscribers, with $8, we | tat amount to the sole agent, Mr. ee ee a 


will send Cook’s Manual in cloth, or | Louis E. Dunlap, 290 Washington St.. 
Apiary Register for 100 colonies. | Boston, Mass., and the return mail | - Vandervort Comb Fan. Mills, 
| will bring you this most perfect pen.— Send Gee Chitin’ &j Medased ebiwen. 


For five subscribers, with $10, we | Contributor, Boston, Mass. 
will send the Apiar Re ister for 200 | | aaa Zz. VANDERVORT, Lacyville, Pa. 


colonies, Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, | 
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a A ry . os = Weekly Bu e, a | Honey as Food and Medicine. | ooummes ana tet Sate: 

NAL for one year. | Anewedition, ,revised and enlarged, Alt C. H. DIBBERN, Milan, Ill. 
To get any of the above premiums | |the new pages being devoted to new | SENT FREE! 

for the Monthly Bez Journat send | Rcipes for Honey Medicines, all kinds | , Our dor optontes, iusian bess Tinian queens. 


y he t t k hi be 1 
double the number of subscribers, and | of cooking in which honey is used, and | honey extractors, smokers, hive openers, bee veils, 


| ete., to any address, upon application. Address 
ee | F. A. NELL, 
the same amount of money. | healthful and pleasant beverages. SNELL 
_—_——_—e + 


| 13A1t4B3t Milled lle, Carroll ml. 
We have put the price of them low | - ae oem rennet et 
@& When writing to this office on | 


'to encourage bee-keepers to scatter | S™®NBFOSTAL for my 20 page price list of 
business, our correspondents should | them far and wide. Single copy 6) | nucle! and apiarian supplies. 


Italian, Cyprian and Holy Land bees, queens, 
| H. H. BROWN, 
not write anything for publication on | cents, postpaid; per dozen, 50 cents; | _'%P% Light Street, Col Co., Pa. 
the same sheet of paper, unless it can | per hundred, $4.00. On orders of 100 | 
be torn apart without interfering with | 


either portion of the letter. The edi- |" More, we print, if desired, on the | COMB FOUNDATION. 


| Owing to the scarcity of beeswax, the prices of 
torial and business departments are | Cover-page, ‘** Presented by,” etc., | comp foundation will hereafter be as dolore 


separate and distinct, and when the | (giving the name and address of the | 10 Ibs. or less. Desham. Thin. Extra Thin. 








business is mixed up with items for | pee-Keeper who scatters them). This| 25 "| “-: 54 v4 71 
publication it often causes confusion. 50 “ Mee 53 63 70 
They may both be sent in one envelope | alone will pay him for all his trouble | | 100 52 62 69 
but on — pieces of paper. /and expense—enabling him to dispose | _ mui | adh nthe St. ms Dinca: 1. 
eae ae | of his honey at home, at a good profit. | 
7 JUST OUT! 
> y 7 oo WO av a abcess 

. Bee Pasturage a Necessity. “We have | = ew circular and price of Bees and Queens. 
just issued a new pamphlet givingour| Preparation of Honey for the Mar-| Also, STENCILS for bee-keepers’ use.) 
views on this important subject, with | ket, including the production and care | 4Be ° Columbus, Ind. 





suggestions what to plant, and when of both comb and extracted honey, | 


And Returu to us, 

and how. It is illustrated with 26 en- | instructions on the exhibition of bees | UT THIS OUT - ith TEN Cents, 
@ . ‘ ° © : eer you'll receive 
gravings, and will be sent postpaid to| and honey at Fairs,etc. This is a | by mail, a Golden Box of Goods, that will bring you in more 


any address for 10 cents. | new 10 cent pamphlet, of 32 pages. 


money in One Month than any thing else in America. Abeo- 
lute Certainty. M. Young, 173 Greenwich St., New York 
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